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iuspiration, 
{To Prof. Lund.) 


Yjike au unopened flower came the day, 
With gray winds heaping up the smotherca 
sky, 
And e’eu the heart forgot that it was yeung, 
And took the daily burden with a sigh. 
When, Lo!asound of voices, and the strains 
inspiring rise until the last ‘‘Amen!”’ 
And wakes the heart to new-bora strength, 
content 
Lo take the daily task with joy again. 
A. P. 
xe % 


Two Weddings. 


“And so you are going to be inarried—and 
to Fred Fulton. Imust confess 1am some- 
what surprised forI thought it weuld be Jack 
-Alwin. Has love conquered then instead of 
anoney?”’ 

“Did you think I weuld marry for money?” 

“Well—no. But then money hasits in- 
fluence,’’ 

“Not with me. I shall marry for love and 
Fred says we shall have the money aftera 
while. Money alone cannot bring happi- 
ness,”’ 

“Tf thought perhaps you had the money 
with the love; and then we were quite anx- 
ious to know who the lucky mam would be.’ 

“Well, [hope you are satisfied; but why 
don’t you get married?” 

“Oh, Inever intend to marry. At least, 
not fora while—not until I get a chance.’’ 

“Phen I cuess itis not far distant But 


you will cometothe wedding woen’t you 
Rachael, dear?’’ 

**Oh, yes, of course I shall.’”’ 

Well, now I must hurry home, so good-bye.” 

And so Mabel Fletcher is to be married— 
and to Fred Fulton. Well, I guess it will be 
all right. 

Great preparations were made for the event, 
for Mabel was the only child of fond indul- 
gent parents besides being the belle of the 
rural town of Sheldon. She was no coquette 
but she possessed those qualities which make 
one charming. 

The wedding took place at the home of the 
bride’s parents. Miss Fletcher wore a gown 
of cream brocaded satin ex trainue with ruf- 
fles of chiffon. The orange blossoms con- 
trasted deeply with the nut-brown hair, and 
the roses that she carried added color to the 
living picture of lovliness. 

With what rapt admiration did Fred look 
upon his blushing bride, and Mabel was no 
less proud of the maniy, noble youth she now 
called husband. 

Poor Jack, even Fred felt sorry for him; 
for he could imagine how he would have felt 
had he been in Jack’s place, 

Iimoved away shortly after the wedding 
and went to livein Harrisburg. Leaving 
Mabel so happy and contented, I did not fear 
for her future. 

Our letters grew fewer and fewer as we be- 
came more and more engrossed in our home 
duties, for of course we could not forever have 
the same confidences,—and finally they ceas- 
ed altogether. Andso the years passed away. 

“« © 

A grand opera had come to Harrisburg, 
and, as it was to be the event of the season, I 
determined to go, 

“Oh, whata beautiful woman!’’ said Harold 
almost before we were seated. 

“Do you think so?” I inquired. 
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“Oh, indeed Ido! Don’t you,mamma? and 
how lovely she sings!’ 

She reminded me of some one that I used 
to know but for the moment I could not tell 
whom. 

‘‘Well, where is the program? we shall see 
what her nameis. Alice Fulton! Jt cannot 
be Mabel Fulton’s daughter; though I re- 
member she told me she hada daughter Alice. 
it must be merely a coincidence, yet the 
names are exactly alike.’’ 

“Who is this Mabel Fulton of whom you 
speak, mamma?’’ 

‘‘Have I never told you of my dear friend 
Mabel? Sheand I were schoolmates togeth- 
er. Weshared each others secrets, sorrows, 
and pleasures. But that was long ago!’’ 

“School will be out in another month and 
tien let us go to Sheidon to spend the vaca- 
tion.”’ 

I had long desired to visit the quaint little 
town of my girlhood days, and Harold had 
tooked forward to going for years; we decid- 
ed therefore to spend our summer holidays in 
Sheldon. 

A. month later we left the smoky city be- 
kind and were waiting for the train to turn 
the curve of the mountain so I could point 
out to Harold’s eager eyes the little town 
nestling in the valley below—when the con- 
ductor rushed in shouting ‘Jump to save 
your lives! <A freight train.’’—but ere he 
could finish there was a jar, a crash—and I 
did not know what followed. 

When I awoke I looked around. Harold 
was bending over me. He was not hurt and 
I was only stunned, but he bade meto keep 
quiet. 

‘Mamma, there has been a lady here who 
knew you—’’ 

At that moment someone came up to me, 
knelt and softly kissed my brow. 

‘““Mabel,’’ I cried but she would not let me 
speak. 

For hours I lay there silently watching her 
come and go. She was dressed in black and 
her once brown hair was streaked with silver. 
‘she did not look like the Mabel of my girl- 
hood. What could it mean? Why was she 
so silent and so sad? 

Presently she came and sat down by my 
cot. I lookedinto her tace long and earnest- 


ly. Neither of us spoke; but hidden beneath 
her sadness was the same loving look I had 
received so long ago. 

“Mabel, why isthis? What has happened? 
Tell me all.” 

‘‘Rachael,’”’ she began, “twenty years ago 
neither of us would have thought this would 
ever be. Yes, lamanurse. Fortwo years 
I have been here trying, in my weak way, to 
help my fellow creatures. The home to which 
I went when buta bride wasa paradise to 
me. Idonot think anyone was ever more 
happy. Of course we had to work, but our 
labor was lighcened by love. We lived only 
for each other and for Alice. 

Fred would complain and worry because he 
thought it was not good enough for me. He 
pictured the home that would have been mine 
had I married Jack Alwin. Before we were 
married he had told meif I would give him 
love he would promise me wealth afterward. 
I did not care for the money. I did not want 
it. Wehad plenty and what was money com- 
pared with his love! He loved me, I knew 
he loved me. That was why he went away.”’ 

Sobs shook her frame and I tried in vain 
to comfort her. After her grief had subsid- 
ed somewhat she went on— 

“Yes, four years ago he left me. He said 
ina short time he would return and bring 
me wealth. I tried to persuade him to stay 
at home, but he would not. He had heard 
that gold was to be obtained so easily in 
Klondike that there he must go. 

ITheard from him often during the two 
years that followed. He begged for my for- 
giveness for what he had done and said he 
had brought so much sorrow upon me it were 
better had he never married me. As if I had 
anything to forgive! Iknow his proud na- 
ture—he will not return until his fortune is 
made and that may never be. Itis two years 
since [heard from him. I gust go to him. 
Icannot endure suspense longer. 

“But Alice, where is she?’’ 


“Alice is with an opera company singing 


the leading role. It had to be, for we must 
live. Thisis her first season but with what 
I have and the little that she can give me, I 
expect soon to go to the Klondike to find my 
husband.”’ 

I did not have much more of Mabel’s com- 
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pany for one week later she started on that 
perilous journey northward. 

The old home had not the charms for me 
that itonce had. Where Mabel andI had 
Spent so many pleasant hours there was 
nothing inviting tome now. In vain did {I 
try to think of the happy past; the sorrow 
that had come between, crowded like must 
before my eyes. Harold suggested that we fee) 
home. :.‘‘For,”?” said he, ‘“‘country life does 
not seem to agree with us.”’ 

% * & 

Winter had come again. I was seated be- 
fore the grate gazing into the glowing fire. 

The past arose before me like a dream. 
And was I never again to see Mabel? I had 
not hearda word from her althoshe promised 
to write. 

“Surely,” thouchtI, “she would have writ- 
ten me had she reached her destination in 
safety.”’ But I could not drive her from my 
mind. Icould see her as she was when we 
roamed the hills together, and I wondered if 
we should ever be so happy again. 

My reverie was. broken by the postman. 
Among my letters was one from the Klon- 
dike. Iopened it nervously and read— 

Dawson City, Nov. 24, 189—. 

Dearest Rachael, 

Thanksgiving day; butI feel 
like exclaiming, ‘‘What is there to be thank- 
ful for?’ But. no! thereis enough. Iam 
seated in a little cabin with only a fire fora 


light. The huge fireplace in one end of the 


room serves well the double purpose for which 
itisintended. Our furniture consists of 
crude chairs and table hewed from the rough 
logs. We have only the most necessary 
household furniture even of the primitive 
kind. Imust not failto write to-night for 
the last company to depart this winter leaves 
tomorrow. 

‘Soon the long night will begin. Fred 
wants me to go home with this company. 
What! could I leave him now with the dark 
night coming on? It will bea hard winter 
but we can only hope for the best. Yes, I 
have found my husband, but I fear only to 
lose himagain. How thankful Iam that I 
came, though it wasa dangerous journey 
that I undertook. If loving heart and hands 
can save anyone then my husdand shall be 


saved. He has rallied sinceI came but I fear 
itis only excitement. 

What haveltolive for if he leaves me 
now! Oh, Rachael, have I livedso long only 
to have him torn from me again? Icould 
not endure it. Havel not suffered enough 
already? No,it must not be. Hehas made 
his fortune but at what arisk. When I look 
at his white face and wasted frame and rea- 
lize that the terrible winter with three 
months darkness, despair almost takes the 
place of hope. Pray for us, Rachael. Good- 
bye. Lovingly yours, 

MABEL, 

Time sped on andIheard no more. In 
vain did I search the paper forthe news from 
the Klondike. The first company brought 
news that many had died during the winter— 
some of sickness others of sheer starvation. 

I wrote to Sheldon but the people there 
had heard nothing. Icould iearn nothing of 
Alice either save that the opera company 
had gone to Australia. Could it be that my 
dear friends had perished? If they had not, 
surely I would have heard. 

My suspense came happily to an end, upon 
glancing overthe newspaper one morning. 

This is what I read: 

‘Alice Fulton, the great singer is going to 
leave the stage. She is to be married to Mr. 
Lawrence Clifton, son of the Rey. R. Ly. Clif- 
ton of New York. Miss Fulton is the daught- 
er of the Hon. Fred Fulton of 118 Crescent 
Ave., Brooklyn. Mr. Fulton, after many ad- 
versities, obtained great wealth inthe Klon- 
dike from which place he returned about six 
months ago. The wedding is set for Sept. 12.” 

By the same mail came a note from Mabel. 
With eager hasteI tore it open. It read— 


My dear Rachael, 


Thasten to tell you of the 
announcement to the wedding of our daught- 
er Alice to Mr. Lawerence Clifton of New 
York. You were my friend in sorrow and 
now you must share my happiness. ‘‘To 
appreciate the sweet we must taste the bitter” 
and I certainly have had my share of both. 
I have so much to tell you that I can’t think 
of beginning to write it. 

You must come to me dear, wont you? 
Let us trust this new wedding will resemble 
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that of twenty-five years ago only in its sun- 


shine. 
Yours lovingly, 
MABEL,’’ 


Nora BisHop. 
Kk MR 


The Small Boy and Irrigation. 


“The water comes at ten to-night, so you'd 
better clean ont the ditch,’’ isa bit of infor- 
mation that used to precede some of the most 
unpleasant experiences of my Hfe. The 
thought of staying up from ten o’clock at 
night till four in the morning would harrow 
my feelings the rest of the afternoon. Asa 
means of escape from such a task, F would 
try to feel sick, but beyond heart-sickness, 
nothing could be gained in that direction. 
And that always seemed strange to me,— 
why a fellow could not be ill when it would 
serve sttch a good purpose. When the even- 
ing had worn away I would get the hoe and 
begin my vigil, amid the whirr and buzz of 
insects and beetles, so soothing to an al- 
ready sleepy boy. 

Oneof these dreaded nights in mid-sum- 
mer, I stood under the silvery starlight in 
the depths of boyish misery. In the cotton- 
field that day the wind and dust had nearly 
blinded me, and now it seemed impossible to 
keep my eyes opén. The town clock was 
tolling out twelve solemn strokes, and there 
were four hours for me yet to continue coax- 
ing the little stream over the garden. 

I made a forlorn attempt at whistling, and 
that brought some comfort; for, would you 
believe it, a nightengale warbled backa 
cheery greeting. 

“Ah, little bird, you never have to stay up 
at night to tend the water. And well you 
may whistle from your perch in the osages.”’ 

How sad everything seemed again after 
my little friend had chirped a pleasant ‘good 
night,’’ and refused to sing any more. Was 
there no relief for the weary-watcher—no 
way to get a wink of sleep until four o’clock? 

Yes. Yarkee ingenuity may always be 
relied on to discover some way out of a dif- 
ficulty. I turned the stream into a new row, 
and lay down in the furrow at the lower end, 
my arm outstretched ahead, that the water 
touching my fingers might rouse me. 


How sweet the sleep of a tired lad, ona 
southern night in the open air! And yet how 
little are we aware of the hidden dangers 
that surround us even in our seeming secur~ 
ity! 

i dreamed of taking out honey, with the 
bees buzzing around like fury; then the 
scene changed to the cotton-field. I was 
resting, it seemed, at full length, listening 
to a wierd hissing sound. While still won- 
dering what was the causecf it all, some- 
thing cold and clammy brushed my wrist, 
and came creeping up my sleeve. The 
mere touch sent a shudder all over me. O 
horrors!—a snake! Why had I not heeded 
its warning hiss and rattle? 

The terror of the moment transfixed me 
into stone, or I should have criedont. But 
it was better not to move a muscle, and per- 
haps the reptile would do no harm. 

Now it begins to coil about my elbow, and 
great heavens! it is up to my shoulder, creep- 
ing still. Oh!if there were only some way 
to avoid the fatal sting. I thought of how 
my face would blacken and bloat, when once 
the deadly venom should enter my blood. To 
die thus was harder than to tend the water 
ail the time. 

With a wild cry Isprang tomy feet. A 
dozen snakes seemed to be gliding from my 
head tomy feet—but no; the splash told 
plainly that it was but the stream which had 
just reached the end of the furrow. I now 
understood the hissing in my dream. The 
water continued to bubble, and I thought, 
“Well, after all, life is sweeter than sleep.” 


CLARENCE S. JARVIS. 


Kk 


fiymn of Morning. 


The morn has dawned on us again; 

And safely through the night, 

Our lives from harm have been preserved 
To see the morning light. 


May we be earnest thru the day, 
Our labors well perform, 

That we may earn another night,— 
Deserve another morn. 


Rach day’s a unit of our lives:— 
May we each morrow be 


Prepared a better work to do, 
A brighter light to see. 
Davip Rusv. 
eM OH 


Roger Ascham, 


Roger Ascham, the most celebrated Eng- 
lish educator of the sixteenth century, was 
was born at Kirby Wiske, a village in York- 
shire, near Northalleston, in the year 1615. 
John Ascham, his father, was house steward 
in the family of Scroop, and thru his wife, 
Margaret, was connected with several re- 
spectable families. A short time before the 
death of his father, Roger was taken into 
the family of Sir Anthony Wingfield, he 
having taken a particular liking to the boy. 
Here he had tne advantage of a private edu- 
cation alone with Anthony’s sons, Undera 
domestic tutor he made rapid progress in 
classical learning, for which, of all his 
studies, he had the greatest appreciation. 
The superiority of genius and docility oi 
temper, which he constantly displayed, in- 
duced his patron to send him to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in the year 1530, he be- 
ing then a well grounded boy of fourteen. 
At this time Cambridge had been stimulated 
by the seven year’s activity of Krasmus, and 
was in a flourishing condition, it was regard- 
ed as the principal place of study for classi- 
cal languages. 

The revival of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture at the period Ascham entered upon his 
studies was especially favorable to the natural 
bent of his inclination. A desire to excel 
constantiy reacted upon his conduct; and, 
adopting the maxim, Qwz docet disit, he 
began to teach boys the rrdiments of the 
Greek languages as soon as he was acquaint- 
ed with the elementary parts himself. His 
plan was approved by Pember, and under 
the direction of this valued friend, he soon 
became familiar with the best Greek and 
(atin authors. He devoted himself particu- 
Jarly to Cicero and Caesar, and from his con- 
stant study of these writers acquired the 
elegant Latin style which proved so advant- 
ageous in the after part of his life. 

He took out his degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in his eighteenth year, and was chosen fellow 
of the college about a month afterwards. In 
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1537 he was admitted Master of Arts and 
began to act in the capacity of a tutor. 

His reputation for Greek learning soon 
brought him many pupils, several of whom 
afterwards rose to eminence. Ohe ot the 
most distinguished was William Grindall, 
who obtained the position of master of lan~- 
guage under Lady Elizabeth. At Oxford 
there was no chair appropriated to the Greek 
language, but Ascham was appointed by the 
university to read lectures upon that lang- 
uage. On account of the beauty of his hand 
writing, and the purity and the elegance of 
his Latin, he was employed to write the 
public letters of the university. In 1544, 
after the resignation of Cheke, he obtained 
the appointment of university orator, an 
office which he retained with great honor 
during the period he was connected with the 
institution. 

In 1548, upon the death of his pupil Grin- 
dall, he was appointed to direct the studies 
of Elizabeth. He successfully acquitted 
himself in that honorable charge; but two 
years after, for some unknown cause of dis- 
satisfaction, he returned to the university, 
having taken anabrupt leave of the princess. 
Shortly after his return he was recalled to 
court and appointed secretary to Sir Richard 
Morisine, aribassador to the Emperor Charles 
V. In the position of secretary to Sir Rich- 
ard, besides aiding in the management of 
public affairs, Ascham also conducted his 
private studies. 

Upon the death of Edward VI., Morisine 
was recalled and Asham returned to the 
university. [he accession of a Catholic 
queen held ont little prospects of advance- 
ment toa Protestant; but his fortune was 
bettered by his being appointed, thru the 
interest of Bishop Gardiner, to the office of 
Latin secretary to the Queen. 

When the crown passed to Elizabeth, it 
made little alteration in the condition of 
Ascham. He still retained his station. He 
spent several hours daily reading with the 
Queen from the ancient languages. 

In 1546 he wrote his ‘Taxaphilus,” or 
“Praise of Archery,’’? which was the first 
book written in pure English. In 1563 he 
wrote his famous book, known as_ the 
“Schoolmaster,’’ which treats of the train- 
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ing of children and of the method of teach- 
ing language. ‘The first part of the work is 
entitled ‘’The bringing up of youth.’ ‘The 
principal that is in thisis the yalue of gentle- 
ness in education in preference to severity. 
‘The second book is entitled ‘The ready way 
tothe Latin tongue.’”? In this Aschain ex- 
plained at length his method of double trans- 
lation. ‘This worlk was not published until 
after his death. 

By too close application in composing a 
poem, which he intended to present to the 
queen on New Year’s day of 1869, he was 
seized with an illness which proved fatal. 
He died on the 23rd of December, 1568. ‘Thus 
another of the great advocates of truth passed 
to the great beyond, 

HIS PRINCIPLES, 

1—Always use gentleness in preference 
to severity. 

2—VWducation will make people better ser- 
vants to God, to the prince and to the coun- 
try. 

3—Bright pupils are “apt to take, unapt to 
keep.’’ 

4—Slow wit is the best when rightly 
trained at home. 

5—The teacher should be a man of dis- 
cerning judgment, and should be paid a 
good salary. 

6—The child does not naturally dislike 
learning. 

7—Do not use corporal punishment. 

8—Greatest men were slow boys at school. 

9—We learn by imitation. 

10—Language should be taught through 
the vernacular, 

11—Male study pleasurable. 

12—Short lessons, thoro work. 

13—Individual effort. 


14—'Teacher should encourage the slow 
pupils, 

15— Never chide in correcting. 

1o—Wisdom and virttie are of more im- 
portance than nobility. 

17—Bad company marreth youth. 

18—From 15 to 25is the most dangerous 
period of a young man’s life. 


19—The treatment a child receiyes in 
youth will react upon him in maturity. 

20—Marriage should be under the direction 
of parents, 

21—Some ignorance is as good as some 
knowledge, 

22—One year with a good instructor is 
worth more than twenty years of experience. 

23—lixamples are better than percepts. 

24—Bad example has a stranger effect 
than good example. 

25—I*rom seven to seventeen, love is the 
best element of learning, 

26—As we hear others speak, so speak we. 

27—Young years are best for learning. 

18—Trust the school, but not every indivi- 
dual, 


29—Have a state religion, 


30—Teach religion in spirit and in truth. 
CRITICISM, 


Ascham was a great school mechanic-—a 
makerand user of methods and devices. 
Tho he can not be considered an educational 
philosopher, yet he deserves esteem for be- 
ing foremost in the employment of success- 
ful methods of teaching. 

Perhaps the greatess reform he made was 
in the method of corporal punishment. He 
saw, and no doubt had felt, the results of the 
crucl birch. It was in the denunciation of 
this discipline that Ascham wrote his inter- 
esting book, ‘fhe School-master.”? In this 
he criticizes sharply the harsh masters of 
the time by saying they were less intelligent 
and more brutal than the trainers of horses. 

He was the first educator to recognize the 
plodding young boy at school. This recog ni- 
tion came not from philosophy, but from ob- 
He saw that the 
quick petted sons of the noblemen were of 
less worth when grown than many of their 
so called block-head companions. 

Aacham dwelt only with the present. He 
did not have, like the true educator, a 
prophetic eye,—he conld not see the future. 


servation and experience. 


Because there was a state religion in his 
country he advocates a state religion for all 
countries. 

H1IzA WATSON, 
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SCIENTIFIC 
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About Electricity. 


“That power which, likea potent spirit, 
guides 

The sea-wide wanderers over distant tides, 

Inspiring confidence where’er they roam, 

By indicating still the pathway home;— 

Through nature, gquickened by the solar 
bean, 

Invests each atom with a force supreme, 

Directs the caverned crystal in its birth, 

And frames the mightiest mountains of the 


earth; 

Fach leafand flower by its strong law res- 
trains, 

And binds the monarch Man within its 
chains.’’— 


ffunt. 


Fiver since its discovery, electricity has 
been looked upon as something very strange 
and difficult to understand. Commonly, we 
do not regard gravitation, heat, and light as 
being so mysterious. Wesee their effects 
every day. ‘They have become common to 
us. But with electricity it is different. It 


exists just asmuch, but it is more subtle. 


and most of its natural effects are over- 
looked. 

To the physicist it is somewhat different. 
To him, heat, light, and graviation present 
questions as difficult as those of this com- 
mouly supposed mysterious subject. ‘To the 
scientist, electricity is not more wonderful 
than some other subjects that seem common 
tous. Infact, in any of the subjects of 
physics, to get at the root is beyond our 
present power of penetration. For example, 
we study force and work problems connected 
with it, but what is force? Wesay force is 
a tendency to produce motion; but these are 
empty terms. To understand what force 
really is, is beyond the present state of 
human intelligence. So we find many 
questions we cannot answer. Among these 
are some of the questions pertaining to elec- 


tricity. 

Thales, cne of the seven wise men of 
Greece, observed that when the leaves of 
a plant, called Electron, were rubbed, they 
possesed a remarkable property, the property 
of attraction. This was one of the first dis- 
coveries of electricity. Since then the 
knowledge of this universal something has 
been growing ihru the work of interested 
truth-seekers until we see the wonders that 
we see today. (This science made its great- 
est progress in the nineteenth century.) 
After the experiments with the electron or 
amber, it was discovered that the same re- 
sults could be obtained by rubbing together 
sulphur, glass, guttapercha, and many other 
things. 

Electricity is not a rare thing. For one to 
convince himself of this fact, he needs on- 
ly to make a few simple experiments. The 
rubbing of cat’s fur gives sparks which can 
be readily observedin the dark. A common 
rubber comb exhibits attraction after being 
used. Sometimes, when a carpenteris plan- 
ing it is noticed that the lumber exhibits 
attraction for the shavings. A harness tug 
rubbed upon a horse’s back in the dark will 
often give beautiful flashes of light. And 
even sifting flour intoa pan that sits on a 
glass dish will electrify the pan so that a 
large spark can be made by bringing a 
knuckle of the hand near the pan. 

So we see it is not hard to find numerous 
manifestations of electricity. But what is 
it? To answer this is not quite so easy. We 
cannot weigh it, we cannot hear it, we can- 
not seeit. Wesee only its effects. So far 
as we can tell, it has neither weight nor 


-color. It can easily pass through solid iron 


and other metals. It fills the whole universe 
to an immeasurable extent, and pervades 
the atmosphere, every living organism, 
every blade of grass, and every grain of 
sand. 

There are many opinions and_ theories 
about the nature of electricity, but its exact 
nature is not yet proved. Some regard it 
as a form of energy, some think it is a single 
fluid, some a double fluid, while others think 
itis a new condition of a substance,—‘“a 
strained conditicn,”’ astheysay. Evidently, 
it is not a form of energy; for if it were the 
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more work done by the current from a 
dynamo the weaker would become the cur- 
rent. ‘That is, the farther the current would 
pass from the dynamo, the weaker it would 
become. But this is not so, Itistound by 
the use of the galvanmeter that the current 
is the same at all parts of the circuit. 


When electricity passes through a conduc- 
tor, its molecules have to re-arrange them- 
selves somewhat to allow the passing of the 
current. Ifa copper wire, after being used 
to carry a strong current, is disconnected 
from the circuit and examined, it will be 
found to be changed a little in molecular 
structure; i.e.it has a strained condition. 
Now, if electricity is a strained condition, 
why isthis wire not electrified? It is not 
electrified after it is disconnected from the 
machinery. Ifa piece of glassis elecirified 
by rubbing it with silk, it remains electrified 
a considerable length of time in air, but will 
discharge itself immediately if put in a 
vacuum where there is a conductor that is 
connected with the earth. If electricity is 
a strained condition, why did uot the glass 
relieve itself in air as well as in a yvacutm? 
To say that electricity isa strained condition 
if equivalent to saying that itis a form of 
potential energy. When anything is strained 
does it not have potential energy due to that 
strain? But the above-mentioned fact 
proves that itis not energy. This theory 
of “a strained condition” is held by some 
modern authors, but we might as well say 
that sugar is a strained condition of the 
beet from which it is extracted. It seems 
most reasonable to believe that it is some- 
thing in the surface of the rubbed glass. 
Air resists its escape, but in a perfect 
vacutin there is no resistance. It seems to 
be something that may pass from one body 
to another through a conductor. Ifa fluid is 
anything that flows, then electricity may be 
called a fluid. 

We see electricity manifested in two dif- 
ferent conditions. A piece of glass rubbed 
with silk has a different charge than a comb 
passed thru the hair. This way be shown 
by asmall round ball of pith suspended by 
asilkthread. If the ball is charged by 
touching it with the clectrified glass, the 
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glass afterwards repels it and the comb at- 
tracts it. Both are electrified, but this shows 
that they are not electrified in the same way, 
From this many have concluded that there 
are two fluids; one called positive and the 
other negative. his is hard to believe, for 
ifthere weretwo fluids in a current one 
would go one way and the other the opposite 
way. They would only get mixed up and 
destroy each other’s effects. It is more rea- 
sonable to believe that there is but one very 
elastic fluid that fills the universe to an im- 
measurable degree. When an object has 
more than its regular quantity, it is posi- 
tively charged. When a body has less than 
its regular quantity it is negatively charged. 
Whena discharge takes place, the flow is 
trom positive to negative. There are many 
evidences to show this. When a slow dis- 
charge takes place in the dark between the 
opposite conductors of an electrical machines 
the glow shows electricity streaming off 
from the positive conductor in a fan shape 
and collecting on the negative conductor 
producing a star like appearance. Inthe 
simple electric battery, molecules of hydro- 
gen which are produced at the zinc plate, are 
carried through the liquid in the direction of 
the curreut--from positive to negative—and 
collect on the copper plate of the battery. 
Now, if there were two kinds of electricity, 
during a discharge of the electric machine 
and in the voltaic cell, one kind would pass 
one way and the other kind would pass the 
other way; and why would we not see a fan- 
like discharge from the negative conductor, 
as well as from the positive, and why should 
the hydrogen of the voltaic cell be carried 
one way and not the other? 

It seems evident that electricity is some- 
thing that may pass from one body to an- 
other thru empty space or thru anything 
that will not stop it. Ifwe call it a fluid, 
then it is a vastly different fluid from those 
that we can measure and weigh as we do 
hydrogen. The light that comes from the 


Sun passes thru millions of miles of space 
containing no tangible substance. Light is 


energy andit must have a medium to pass 
through, so this space must be filled with 


something. ‘This indescribable something 
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is called ether. If electricity is not ether, 
probably it is something similar and equally 
hard to understand. 

Now thata few thoughts concerning the 
nature of electricity have been expressed, we 
will notice some of its actions. 


QUANTITY. 


When an object is charged negatively, 
some of the electricity has been drawn from 
it, and the greater the negative charge, the 
less is the amount the object contains. We 
may give a body ever so great a negative 
charge, and if sufficient means be at hand, 
it can be charged higher. That is, we can- 
not get all the electricity from a substance. 
Tf all the electricity could be taken from an 
infant’s body, it would likely be sufficient, 
under certain conditions, to killa regiment 
of soldiers. The question may be asked, 
‘““‘Why do we not feel it continually if it is so 
abundant?’ When one stands onan insulat- 
ed stool and becomes charged ever so much, 
he does not feel the charge, but when touch- 
ed, he feels the discharge, It it the passing 
of the current that we feel. A strong cur- 
rent travels with such rapidity that it would 
go around the earth about eleven times in 
one second. Could we expect anything but 
a shock when it passes through our bodies? 


FORMS. 


Electricity manifests itself to usin a static 
condition and inacurrent form. The first 
may be compared to still water collected ina 
reservoir and the latter to running waterina 
stream. All the static form can do isto at- 
tract or repel. The sparks produced by an 
electric machine are due to the passage of 
electricity from one object toanother through 
the air. All the effects of electricity, except 
attraction and repulsion, are produced by the 
current. Ifaman stands on glass ora suit- 
able non-conductor and touches a conductor 
of a working static machine, his body be- 
comes charged; his hand will attract bits of 
paper or other light objects, and if he has 
fine hairand the charge is strong, the repul- 
sive force will cause his hair tostand on end. 
These are the results of the static form. 


Now if you bring your knuckle near his hand, 
a discharge will take place. Some ofthe 
charge from his body will pass to yours, pro- 
ducing a bright spark anda slight shock. 
This is the result of a current. 


LIGHTNING. 


One of the most important natural results 
of electricity is lightning. Weall know the 
story of Franklin’s experiment with a kite. 
He proved that lightning is the result of an 
electrical charge in the clouds. A few years 
after, Professor Richman made a similar ex- 
periment and drew a spark from the clouds 
as long asa man’s finger. It killed him in- 
stantly. 

In warm weather when vapor rises so rap- 
idly from the ocean, it carries with it much 
more than its usual quantity of electricity. 
When this vapor rapidly becomes cooled and 
condensed, the electricity is forced to occupy 
smaller space anda heavy charge is the re- 
sult. The charge becomes greater and great- 
er, and the cloud approaches the earth until 
a dazzling flash is seen followed by a terrific 
peal. The charge of the cloud has broken 
through the layer of insulating air between 
it and the earth and passed into the ground. 
The same kind of action takes place when a 
spark is produced by an electric machine, but 
of course the effect is comparatively slight. 
It is estimated that the electro-motive-force 
of lightning is sometimes equal to that of 
3,000,000 Daniel battery cells. The flash 
will take place along the line of least resis- 
tance; i. e., other things being equal, it will 
take place where the layer of insutating air 
is thinnest. For this reason, ligntning gen- 
erally strickes trees, tops of houses, and other 
high places. Soin thunderstorms, the saf- 
est places are hollows, deep ditches, cellars, 
and other low places. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


When a strong current passes through a 
fine wire, it becomes heated. If the current 
is stroug enough, the wire glows, producing 
alight. This is the simple principle of the 


(Continued on page 172.) 
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The WHITE AND BLUE owes to the ladies of 
the University an explauation as wellas an 


apology. In our last issue appeared a note, 
aclipping from the 7riéuue, stating that 
the ladies of the University were practicing 
éase-ball once a week. It should have been 
basket-ball, but owing to a mistake of the 
printer and an oversight of the proof reader 
the error went unrectified. Tho an oversight 
is sometimes as unpardonable as a willful 
eguivocation, as it would seeni in this case, 
yet we trust that they will be assured that 
we had neither intention nor desire to ascribe 
to them anything akin to masculine procli- 
vities; and ifan explanation can satisfy their 
injured pride and free us from the charge of 
misrepresentation, we are most happy to 
analce it. 
xk Kk 


If the managers of the Chronicle feel so 
disposed we should like to have them send 
their paper to the Academy more regularly. 
As it is, the only means of our hearing from 
them is thru the local papers—a source not 
always reliable. We desire to judge them 
“out of their own tmouths.’’ 


Prof. Wolfe’s work in the Academy for the 
present is about ended. One by one other 
teachers have taken his classes, and the stu- 
dents have begun to feel that he really is go- 
ing toleave. But he takes with him the af- 
fection of many; for those that have come 
within the circle of his immediate friends 
have formed a close attachment for him. He 
has been a source of inspiration toa great 
number, and there will be a vacancy in their 
lives when his influence is no longer felt. A 
year anda half contending with the hard- 
ships incident to such an expedition as that 
to South America seems a long time ;vut the 
students will anxiously await his return. 

kk * 

On the 16th. instant the committees of the 
University and the Academy met in joint 
session at the Academy to arrange prelim- 
anaries for the spring intercollegiate meet. 
The work of the committees went on very 
smoothly, the time and place of the debate, 
the number and time of the speakers, the 
choice and instruction to judges being casily 
agreed upon. When the subject of debate 
was taken up, however, no satisfactory con- 
clusion could be arrived at. The University 
desired the Academy to submit the question 
for debate and let shem choose their side. 
They argued the propriety of their request 
on the ground that last year they stated the 
qttestion and gave us the choice of sides, 
(which, by the by, was not the case as the 
committee learned later.) We did not con- 
sider the work of last year asa precedent, 
and, in the absence of any definite agree- 
ment between the schools, the cominittec 
were guided only by the demands of the pre- 
sent. They had no desire to gain an adyant- 
age for the Academy, neither were they will- 
ing to make any concessions that would 
place it ata disadvantage; therefore they 
conceived and proposeda plan designed to 
secure equity to both institutions, viz. that 
the joint committee decide upon three prob- 
able subjects for debate, cast lots for the 
choice of subject, and the one not choosing 
the subject to choose the side. Not being 
able to act on this without conferring with 
their societies the U. of U. committee return- 


ed to Salt Lake with the intention of coming 
again on the 23rd. 


During the joint session nothing in reeard 
to athletics was considered except the time 
of meeting. The U. of U. did not desire the 
two events, athletics and debate, to take 
place together this year, but wished the latter 
to come off as soon as possible and the form- 
er to be postponed until the close of the 
school year. They gave as their reason that 
there was no logical connection between the 
two, that it was contrary to the custom of 
eastern colleges to have them at the same 
time, that their debaters were candidates for 
graduation this year and to have the debate 
later than May 1st would materially inter- 
fere with their closing work, and that their 
athletic teams could not be prepaired before 
Our commencement week, The Academy 
argued the logic of convenience, that, being 
Small compared with the great institutions 
of the nation, we could not consistently fol- 
low their example in this respect, that some 
of our debators were also graduate students, 


and that we could not be responsible for the 
lack of preparation on the part of their 
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athletic teams. Further, if the U. of U. 
wanted the field sports late the Academy was 
willing to put them both late, or if they 
wanted the debate early it were willing to 
have them both early. As last year’s meet was 
satisfactory in point of time there was no 
reason why it would not be this; and having 
the events separately would necessitate two 
holidays where one would serve the purpose. 

The committee ~yot ‘being empowered to 
act definitely upon this head, it was left un- 
settled. During the week the Academy in- 
formed the University that debating could 
be no further considered unless the athletics 
could be arranged for at the same time, but 
the latter still adhered to their first proposi- 
tion. Neither would they cast lots to de- 
termine the subject of debate, but requested 
the Academy tochoose the question and let 
them choose their side. This last point was 
conceded, but the school has taken a final 
stand upon the first. 
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The Chronicle of the 13th. inst, speaking 


of the prospective Academy-University meet, 
says, “There will be no contest in athletics, 
however, unless a trainer is secured.”? ‘his 
suggests a reason why they are so much op- 
posed to having the debate and athletics 
come off at the same time. Our inference 
may be wrong but their attitude and this 
statement warrantit. Their meeting us in 
sports depends on their securing a coach. 
Further they evidently are not very anxious 
to contest with us as they can rest upon the 
honors they got last year. Now, could they 
be diplomatic enough to have the debate take 
place first, and should fortune award them 
the victory, how easy it would beto finda 
pretext to avoid the athletic meet and then 
poise as an all-round champion. If such is 
their expectation, it will never be realized. 
They must meet us, and meet us openly, and 
that withont the possibility of questionable 
manoeuvring or else wait another year to en- 
deayor to retrieve their lost prestige. 
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incandescent lamp. Of course a common 
iron or copper wire would soon be melted 
and destroyed, therefore it has been the aim 
to secure that material which will give the 
best light and last the longest. ‘The best ar- 
rangement of today isa carbon wireina 
vacuum bulb. ‘This is the arrangement of 
the common electric light. In preparing 
this wire of carbon (the same material as 


charcoal) Professor Swan, the inyentar, used 
a horsehair, Edison first used bamboo fibre, 
but now the filament is prepared in a com- 


plicated way froma liquid mixture of carbon- 
acious substances. 

We may wonder why this carbon filament 
does not immediately burn ont. Ifthe bulb 
had air 1n it, the heated carbon thread would 
not last a second, but in a vacuum it cannot 
burn. By this means carbon, which is so 
easily burned in air, lasts longer than metals 
and stands heat that would immediately des- 
troy iron or steel. 

THE ELECTRIC MOTOR. 

If we wrap an insulated wire many times 
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around a rodofiron, and passastrong cur- 
gent through the wire, that current, in some 
mysterious way, makes a magnet of the rod 
while the current is passing. When the cur- 
rent is stopped the maguetism islost. Now, 
if two bars are thus magnetized and apposite 
poles are near each other, they will attract 
each other with considerable force. If, then, 
the current is reversed in one of the coils, 


the magnetism of the rod is reversed, and 
the two poles, which are now of the same 
kind, repel each other. So we see that the 
current can be made to do work. This is the 
principle of all electrically propelled machin- 
ery. Of course this change of current is ef- 
fected automatically by the moving machine. 
A magnet is so arranged that when the mia- 
chine is turned, it revolves and turns end 
forend. The turning is done by the mag- 
netism caused by the current. 

THE DYNAMO. 

It such a machine, as above described, is 
turned by mechanical power, the current is 
produced by its movement. As the current 
produces motion so the motion may produce 


acurrent. This is the underlying principle 
of alldynamos. ‘This is the principle of the 
one thousand horse-power dynamo in Provo 
Canyon that furnishes light for our school. 

This short article is intended to give only 
a few general principles. In some future 
issue, a more detailed account of some elec- 
tric operations may be given by the physics 
department. 

The science of electricity is great and 
broad and itis only started. Only a compar- 
atively short time ago, all men could do with 
this useful agent wasto try experiments 
with the leaves of amber. Now this wonder- 
ful, invisible something moves the most 
delicate apparatus and turns the most pon- 
erous machinery. It receives and reproduces 
even the tones, timbre, and accents of the 
human voice. It transmits a telegram from 
San Francisco to New York as soon as the 
operator pressed the key. What may it-do 
in the future! It would be hard to predict, 
This science will grow and reveal wonders 
that to us would now bea dream. 
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PEDAGOGICAL oe 
alae 


Educational Talks. 


There are incidents which arise in every 
school term that serve to illustrate the deep- 
est truths, and teach us more pedagogy than 
could be taught in many volumes. Honesty, 
obedience, gentleness, courtesy, and a high 
moral regard for every student, present to 
the observing ones a model for their high 
asperations. 

In true education the effects of lessons 
taught in the school room do not end there. 
If uncouth students are taught refinement, 
and honor to tather and mother, much has 
been accomplished. 

If a teacher has succeeded in awakening in 
the more docile ones a spark of living activi- 
ty, a desire for some higher position in life, 
something has been done. When one sees 
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the quick tears arise in the eyes of teacher 
and student at parting let it be known some 
heart has been touched by their acquaintance. 
After leaving school fond expressive letters 
come with words of appreciation, somebody’s 
sons have felt the warmth of a helping hand 
and feeling soul. 

The loving fathers and mothers, who toil 
in helpful devotion for the advantage of sons 
aud daughters, must feel a tinge of highest 
yoy, to note a slight change forthe better in 
their dear ones; for whom they hope, labor. 
aud pray. 

very word spoken within the hearing of a 
student tends towards the formation of his 
character. How careful should we be then, 
least we sow tares instead of wheat! Itis 
fast being demonstrated that true education 
is to unfold, awaken, and develop the seed of 
immortality that is devinely implanted in 
the soul of every son and daughter of earth; 
to arouse to the fullest extent the noble capa- 
cities of every kind with which the God who 
made us has endowed us. It is to prepare us 
to bear our eM in the earth with 
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amore exactness; and cultivate the faculties 
for the enjoyment of every element in the 
physical and spiritual world, which will gra- 
tify the senses and conduce to the happiness 
of intellegences in the higher order of asso- 
ciation. 

tis said we only understand as we have 
brains, but Isay, we only know as ws do and 
act. 

He that sayeth he loveth education, truth 
and culture, but faileth to act them out in life 
is aliar, and deception is stamped on his 
words: 

As you are good so are your acts effectual 
in bettering others. 

Every animal but man knows what to eat, 
and how to eat it, when to bay and bleat and 
when to neigh. 

Our brain is not the author of our conduct. 
It is full of ideals. We live and act another 
thing. 

Some men are burdened down with good 
gutentions that never reach the surface. 

A slang phrase denotes lack of culture; but 


an oath, even from the lips of an educator, 
denotes a foul soul. 

Two kind words spoken in the home circle 
are worth a thousand preached from the ros- 
trum. 

One living active personis worth a million 
pantomimes. 

Do, don’t say one living, applied thought 
is worth a thousand misty theories. 

Be, don’t profess. 

O. M. SANDERSON. 
kk * 

“What is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.” This old and true saying was well 
illustrated in the handsome decorations that 
greeted the eye at St. Patrick’s ball, and 
have since remained to brighten and refresh 
prosaic old Room D. They surpassed any- 
thing of the kind ever attempted in the 
Academy before. The effect was educa- 
tional as anything is educational that ele- 
vates the tastes and improves on the results 
of past efforts. We congratulate 1903 on 
their success. Ithas knit their class to- 


gether and roused patriotism more than a 
hundred speeches could have done. ‘They 
have, so to speak, gained a reputation; their 
pride in future should be to maintain it. 
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€rowns, Gold Crowns and Bridge work, Gold and 
Amalgam Fillings, Plate work of a: kinds. The 
neatest and the Best on the market. We are making 
a special reduction iu Rubber Plate work for sixty 
days for from $6 to $8 per set. Gold palate roof 
rubber attachment Plates, 20 karat Gold, $15 per 
set. Extracting teeth, 25c, Extracting with gas 


positively without pain, 50c. Gur office is located 
over Farrer Bros. Store, opposite the P. O. 


OFFICE HOURS: From9 tot2 4. M. andfrom 
!to5 P. M. 


LIL TL, 


REED SMOOT. 


Made to Students on all kinds of 


FURNITURE 


At the GATES FURNITURE STORE. 


W.K SPAFFORD. 


Smoot & Spafford 


Wholesale and Retail 


tah Coal 


Office: Vard: 


Provo Com- and AY JISt. 1 Bik N 
Savings Bnk. v7 U. P. Depot. 


Telephonel?7. Telephone I7 


Provo, Utah 
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Commercial College. 


We regret very much that Mr. Mulliner 
has been obliged to discontinue school on 
account of sickness at home. 


Fewer students have left the College this 
year, in proportion to the enrollment, than 
ever before in its history. This is a good 
sign. 


Our class speaker, Asa Kienke, has gone 
home to visit parents and friends a short 
time before going with the Exploring Expe- 
dition. 


A new circular for 1900-1901 is being gotten 
up for the Commercial College. Be sure you 
receive a copy for your own examination and 
one to send to your friends. 


The cry every year is: ‘Give us room that 
we may dwell,’’? and we are promised an ex- 
tension of floor room for next school year. It 
will be needed for the increasing attendance. 

John Brown of Nephi, one of onr most en- 
ergetic students, has discontinued. He will 
soon leave for Nevada to take charge ofa 
flock for the Nevada Sheep Co. 


Heretofore, in the counting room of the 
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Commercial College, business has been 
carried on solely through its banks. Next 
year the authorities of this Commercial Col- 
lege and of the Latter Day Saints College 
propose to open upa_ correspondence with 
each other, and business will be done through 
their respective banks by the students here 
and those in Salt Lake City. 


xk** 
Prof. Brimhall Before 1902. 


Every day you hear the expression, “If I 
were only rich, 1 wouldn’t have to work;’’ 
or “I shall give my John an education so that 
he won’t have to work as I have done.”’ 

Grant this wish and watch results. Fol- 
lowing fast upon the heels of “Tr don’t have 
to” is the lazy ‘‘I don’t want to.’”’ The plea- 
sure (?) of doing nothing soon carries him 
into the state of “I can’t “do.”? He seeks the 
easy life of inactivity, but finds a life of acti- 
vity along the line of decay. This truth is 
tersely illustrated in the following: <A mis- 


sionary had been urging a native chief to 
study and improve himself. —‘“‘Why?’’ asked 
the chief.—Using what he thought a very 
seductive argument, the missionary answer- 
ed, ‘‘So that you can make money and get 
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MW Quickly scoured. OUR FEB DUB WHEN PATENT f\ 
m OBTAINED. Send model, sketch or photo. with 
fe description for free report ns to patentability. 48-PAGE 

¥ HAND-BOOK FREE. Contnaina references nnd full f 
H information. WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR SPECLAL Q 
my OFFER. Itis the most liberal proposition ever made by " 
be 8 patent attornoy, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOULD 
M READ IT bofore applying for patent. Address: 


qH.B.WILLSON &CO. 


PATENT LAWYERS, 
LeDroit Bldg, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


fide a, 
rich.”— “Why?” still persisted the native— 
“Why, so that you wou’t have to work.’’— 
The missionary deserved the rebuff that fol- 
lowed: “O, go off. We already there. Why 
ail this big circle.’’ 

' lappy is the man who has an azm to work 


———-.—.. 


to. When T-aim aimful, I live; when not, I 
die. Work is life; idiencss is death. Man's 


cevelopmient is directly proporiioned to his 
effort. The path of creation is the path of 
elevation. Money never made a man; it is 
the making of money that makes the man. 

Tt isa noticeable fact that students—-es- 
pecially of -the* larzer colleges-—-who have 
their pockets filled with money and who feel 
that they don’t haue to study rarely succeed. 
You students who are not biessed (?) with au 
abundaace of money should count yourselves 
bdiessed indeed. 

Mavean ain. Let itbpehigh. And then coef 
there. Bat‘don’t forget yourself wien you 


get there by saying “Now I don’t kave to! 


zk eK 


Sparks from the High School. 


The order in Room D. is much better after 
the persistent efforts of Prof. Brimbhall to 
impress upon the students that Room D. is 2 
worksnop, and not a play-house. 
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‘There is a constant decrease in the attend- 
ce of the High School. We would like to 


“uy ress upon the students the importance of 
remaining at senool until the close of the 
semester. 


Now, Roy, we feel satisfied that Viola can 
live after you go south, but we think, as you 
do, that it is a vood thing for you to be with 
her as much as possible. The next time we 
see her leave Room D alone we suggest that 
you go right after her—she may get lost. 


We feel that there should appear in the 
columns of the Waite anD BiuE a mention 
of the successful social event given by the 
class of 1903.: Room D, as its present state 
shows, was most beautifully decorated, the 
decorations being the most striking that 
have ever been put up. The class appeared 
in costume, not forgetting the Irishman’s 
favorite color and emblem. WRefresiuments 
were served anda very enjoyable time was 
had by all attendine. We congratulate the 
cass of 1903 on their success. 


Miss ‘I’—— has lost that big en (Cannon) 
and she appears much better. She looks as 


though she sleeps peacefuliy now. Noi 
Willshe hear the bass vibrations- of its 
wighty voice from: Temple Hill. The rest 
of us will probably have a chance to go on 
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the Hill now, without fearing to run onto 
Miss T—— and her Cannon. 


Just please to notice the forlorn expres- 
sion on the face of the boys who are going 
to South America. Never mind boys, they 
will live. Go! do your duty and on your re- 
turn you will find that absence makes the 
heart grow fonder—of the other fellow. 


a aes 
Forever More. 


The other evening two college students 
stood by the window in the Century Class 
corner, The window was thrown open and 
the view disclosed looked doubly beautiful 
because all day long it had been shut out by 
the less-inspiring scenes struck off by the 
artist’s brush upon the panes. They were 
young, a man and a woman. He was of 
mnedium height, closely knit, and with a 
marked proclivity to hide his hands in his 
pockets. Tho only entering the flush of 
manhood, his appearance spoke of years 
fraught with jarring events, and each one 
had plainly traced its testimony to the in- 
creasing evidence of age. He had given 
away his heart time after time, andas often 
had had it flung back quivering and chilled; 
he had sought consolation in study and the 
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Salt Lake City. 


NOW OFFERS: 
1. A PREPARATORY COURSE of one 


year, for those over the district school age, 
who have not completed the eighth grade. 

2. A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE of three 
years to prepare students preparing to en- 
ter college. 

3. A BUSINESS COURSE of three years, 
a preparation for business and commercial 
ife. 

4. A NORMAL, COURSE of four years, 
to prepare teachers for this profession. 

5. A COLLEGE COURSE of four years, 
in Philosophy, Literature, Political Science, 
and Law. 

6. A MISSIONARY COURSE of one 
year, tofit missionaries for their work athome 
and abroad. 

Actual Business Training In 
Phonography, ‘Typewriting, Telegraphy, 
Book-keeping, Commercial Law, Political 
Science, Sociology, Economics, Spelling and 
Defining, Punctuation, Etc. 

Also Regular Courses In 


Theology, Science, Art, Mathematics, Lang-] 


uages, Philosophy, Civics, Normal Training, 
History, Music, Ete. 
Many Clasees begin on Jan. &th. 


h 
J, H. PAUL, President, 


—— 


mission field; had slept out, gone hungry, 
trudged through snow, climbed mountains, 
and, worn and thursty, had tramped over 
the never-ending desert, but his hair grew 
more gray and his determination not to fail 
had stamped resolution upon his features. 
She was older, with light hair, blue eyes, and 
with a perennial smile. Six year’s studying 
of pedagogy had given her something of a 
maternal air, yet her appreciation for 
basket-ball, and her daily exercise in that 
mirthful sport, had kept down any tendency 
to impenetrable seriousness. Her glasses 
gave a touch of dignity to her appearance. 
She had studied the philosophy of matri- 
mony (presumably) from Herbert and 
Spencer, and he had mused upon it in his 
hours of solitude, and by some ocult process, 
the mind of each turned to this subject, 
and inharmony with that inexplicable law 
that makes eyes and hands act out, involun- 
tarily, the impulses of the soul, to the sur- 
prise of all the interested on-gazers their 
hands were clasped and—Cora sighed a fond 
anticipation, and Annie took on that far- 
away gaze that pierces futurity. All wish 
the couple an immediate change of senti- 
ment, and in the meantime all others are 
warned to keep away from them. 


Skelton 
Publishing 
Co., 


Printers, Stationers, Book-Binders. 


Opposite Court House, 
Provo, Utah. 
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Side Glances. 


Sudden changes in our associates tend to 
disturb the quiet of our daily work, for this 
reason, during the past week, College Hall 
has been the scene of much uneasiness. 
Really, those whose gravity we had begun 
to think proof against all the seductive 
smiles and winning graces of the most 
charming of the college girls has at last 
shown itself vulnerable. We hesitate to say 
it, but, truly, the unusualness of the event 
impells us, against our will, to do so; and 
should we occasion auy detraction from a 
well-established reputation for unbending 
dignity, we anticipate it by humbly beg- 
ging pardon. But, upon the testimony of a 
number of witnesses, whose veracity is un- 
questionable. Don B. Colton, the other 
afternoon, was seen to spend fwo hours talk- 
ing to Miss Hammond! and _ he looked pleas- 
ant and smiled and seemed to enjoy it! The 
occurrence completely staggered the 1903’s. 
The interest of the anomaly made their 
physics seem dry, their history to lose its in- 
spiration, their literature to grow stale, and, 
think of if, some even ceased fora moment 
to admire ine masterful representations upon 
the windows, so great was the attraction! 
And when Don B’s eyes looked full of 
meaning, and centers of agitation appeared 
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upon his face, spread, and finally collected 
into a real smile, and when Amelia gazed 
her appreciation of all that ocular and facial 
demonstration, the effect upon the College 
students was electric. The spirit of merri- 
mient crept along from seat to seat, touched 
Miss Talmage, brought her eyes from her 
book and she smiled! It inspired a gentle 
laugh from Oscar, awakened Miss Watson . 
trom her reverie, and, wonders upon won- 
ders! so potent was its influence that by put- 
ting his reserve and unpenetrability upon 
the rack, it actually wrung asmile from Rust! 
Yet the two remained unconcious of the fact 
that they were the cause of much disturbance, 
and for that reason we take occasion to offer 
this reminder, realizing that this hint will 
be sufficient to deter them from further usur- 
pation of the time of the college students. 


Kk 
Explanation. 


We now know why Mr. Colton and Miss 
Hammond spentso much time in talking 
one day of last week. It appeais that Amelia 
had receiveda letter from her—father and had 
left itin room F. Missing it and forgetting 
where she had left it, she accused Mr. Colton, 
her desk mate, of having made way with it. 


Skates, Boot-balls, Boxing Gloves, 
Base-balls and Bats, Basket-balls 


In fact all the apparatus needed in the Sport- 
ing World. 115%. Main St. 
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and it was in vindication of his character 
and in justification, of her act cf retaliation 
that the prolonged and annoying conversa- 
tion took place. 


Kw We Oe 
Effusion. 


(Dedicated to Sarepta.) 
The moon and s‘ars do brightly shine; 
The clouds along the niountains hang, 
And from the stars the rays do stream 
To light the earth beneath the sun.— 
WARREN SHEPHERD (/u Foeltics.\ 

The class not being satisfied with the 
thyme, tho delighted with the sentiment, 
spent the hour’s tecitation in effecting the 
following change: 
The moon and stars do brightly shine; 
The clouds slong the mountains climb, 
And from the stars the rays do run 
To light the earth beneath the sun. 
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To retaliate she had taken one of Don Bs. | 


Ihave got four 


“I can’t solve this equation. ; 
know what to do 


senths of aman and I don’t 
w th him. 

Prof. Cluff spent part of last week travel- 
ing thru. Emery county. He visited the 
Sake Academy at Castie Dale, tn charge of 
i*rcf. Geo. Clit, and reports it in a very’ 
ee ne condition, having an enroilment 

over one hundred and ty wenty- -five. Last 
full ihe people ot Lmery compieted the’ new 
Stake Academy building at a2 ccst of S60 
and equipped it with ynodern furishings. A 
yund of >l0U0 is now being ra sei to supply it 
with apparatus. ‘The directors of the school 
desire it tobecome a recognized branch of 
the b. Y. AcaGemy, that they muy keepin 
touch with the spirit of this insutntion. At 
Wunatington found a comodious . frame 
building, the home of the Huntington Semi- 
wary, but the school has now discontinued 
ovwiig to the death cf Mrs. Prior, the wite of 
tre principal. Prot. Ciuff reports a strony 
patiotic sentinzent for the Academy among 
its former students in that section, and ihe 
weneral interest in educational we rk there 
promises a large represeutation from iat 
county at Provo next y2ar. 
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CG. Sat must be eomy to rain; just 


ale to the Institute of Su Co. now iielt a drop strike my ear.” 
5 Youug Lad) y—"Ob, then we're al! right, 
Miss S——_ in Algebra class.—‘‘Oh, dear, that mig he have been a mile away.” 
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Brigham Doung Ecademy. 
se Ss 
TEACH YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS WHAT THEY 
WILL NEED WHEN THEY BECOME 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


te 


Bock-keeping.—Theoretical and practical, elementary and ad- 
vanced. ; 

Banking.—Theoretical, practical and up-to-date. 

Commercial Arithmetic.—Two classes each day of different 

rades. 

penmansnip“Bonieess and artistic. Two classes daily, 

English.—Six to eigiit classes each day, and of all grades. 

Speiling and Dictation.—Also pronounciation and ce pitalization. 

Business Correspondence.— Business letters and business forms. 

Commercial Law.—Contracts, ageucy, notes, deeds, and legal 
papers. 

Civil Government.—What our Government is and the part we 
take in it. 

Rules of Order.—The conduct of business mectings. 

Descriptive Economics.—Of the home, the city, the natiou, the 
world. 

Shorthand.—Speech caught as it flies from the lips of rapid 
speakers, 

Type Writing.-- Good machines and intelligent instructors, 

Telegraphy.—Instruments and other fine facilities. 

History.—Constituticnal and United States history, 


A Hundred Other Classes to Choose from. See Daily Pregram, 
et 


BOARD AND OTHER EXPENSES, 


Good board and lodging can be obtained by Students in private 
families at from $2.50 to $3.00 per week. Clubs may be formed, houses 
rented and expenses reduced considerably by Students boarding them- 


selves, 
In addition to the above, $8.00 to $10.00 for books, blanks, and 


stationery for the school year, will be necessary. For a sherter time a 
proportionately less amount will be required. 


Write Us for Catalogue or Further Information, 


GEORGE Q, CANNON, BENJAMIN CLUFF, President. 
President Board of Trustees, 
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SINGLETON CLOTHING CO. 
Ww HY TROUBLE YOURSELE—> 
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a, About dressmaking, when you can buy such pretty Reais 
hoe, i made Suits, Silk Waists, Wool Waists, and Black and 4g 
Stseee)3 Fancy Skirts fromus. Alsoa complete line of Ss 


St 


Jackets and Gapsin the Pewest Btyles 
at the Lowest Prices, 


IRVINE & SONS, 


~~ Che Provo Book and Stationery Go 


Carries the only full and Compete line of School 
Books and Stationery ia .1: > 7 1 md as usua can fia orders | 
at lowest possible prices 
Money-saving time is all the time 

if you buy with us. 
The “WHITE and BLUE,” specially recommends that you trade | 


